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Specialized Development in Honey-Bees. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


Since the demonstration of the fact of the evolution of 
animals and plants from lower forms, men have everywhere 
been studying specialized organs, and, no wonder, for it brings 
to us a wonderland unsurpast. Every naturalist knows that 
organs are more or less modified, depending upon their use. 
The functional use of organs depends largely upon the varied 
habits of the animal or plants. A plant or animal that does 
much will give us the most interesting examples of modified 
organs and varied functions. 

To all students of the common honey-bee the fact of their 
marvelously-varied functions is well known. The bee gathers 
h6ney, which it digests and stores. It gathers poijlen which it 
digests, regurgitates and feeds to the brood and also the queen 
and drones. They also gather wax by means of which they 
glue their combs to the hive, and cover over offensive matter 
in the hive. They also use this to stop up cracks, and smooth 
over rough places. They secrete wax, which is very interest- 
ing in its make-up, transfer it from the under side of their 
abdomen, where it is secreted, to the mouth, where it is 
kneaded and fashioned into the most wonderful mechanism 
known to the animal kingdom—the beautiful, matchless 
honey-comb. 

‘Thus, we see that bees really perform a variety of opera- 
tions which are hardly excelled even by man himse!f. We 
have always supposed, indeed, that the wonderful honey-comb 
could not be duplicated even by all the ingenuity of man. If 
Mr. Weed does succeed in fashioning an article equal to the 
natural comb, he will indeed do a wonderful piece of work. 
Even then, he has to get the wax from the bees. I doubt if 
man ever does succeed in making an article so thin and deli- 
cate as is the natural honey-comb. 

Every naturalist believes that modified function, and 
modified structure, have always gone hand in hand. Thus we 
see that the bees must have wonderful structural modifications 
and it is to these that I wish to direct the attention in this and 
succeeding articles that will appear in the American Bee 
Journal. 

I will first call attention to the wonderful developments in 
parts of the legs of bees, and wil] first refer to and describe 
the marvelous antenn#-cleaners on the four legs. In order to 





do this the more satisfactorily, we will have to discover, if we 
may, the use of the antepnx. These horn-like organs, which 
are appended to the head of all insects, must be very impor- 
tant. They are as prominentin the insect as is the nose to 
the man. We have discovered of late, indeed, that they have 
exactly the same function. I[ think we may safely say that 
the antennz are more than nose, that they combine three 
organs in one—nose, ears, and touch organs. That a tactile 
or touch sense exists in the antenna, is very patent to any one 
who carefully observes this insect, as it seems to feel its way, 
ofttimes, by the use of these organs. There is some reason to 
believe that the anteunez also answer as ears, or at least that 
they detect vibrations, and thus are practically the same as 
hearing organs. 

That the antenne are olfactory organs, or used to detect 
odor, there is hardly any difference of opinions among scien- 
tists. There are little pits which contain projections, all 
lined or covered with very sensitive membranes in the an- 














Rev. H. A. Winter, of Wisconsin—See page 583. 


tennz of most insects. These are much more numerous and 
better developt in insects like the bees which have to search 
for their food, and are probably directed toward it through 
the sense of smell. Thus we are not surprised that drones, 
queens, and workers among bees have these antenn® pits 
greatly developt. The workers have to find the nectar in the 
flowers ; the drone as he flies forth to mate must search for 
the queen, and the queen in turn is eager to find the drone. It 
is probable that each of these kinds of bees is directed through 
the antennz. 

Wasps, also, in searching for insects to store their cells, 
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that their young may have food, doubtless use their antennz 
in the same manner that the bee does its antennz. As the 
bee rushes into a flower in search of nectar, it is almost certain 
to get its antennw dusted with pollen—or, in other words, to 
get its nose dirty. Thus we see that the bee, as well as the 
boy, may need to wipe its nose. It has no regulation, pocket 
handkerchief, but has a much more novel and interesting ar- 
rangement by which to perform this important work. It is 
the antennz-cleaner on the foreleg. At the base of the first 
tarsal joint—the tarsi are the last five joints on the leg of the 
bee—there is a concavity—more than a hemi-cylinder—lined 
with the most delicate hairs, and just the size of the antenna. 
Projecting from the lower end of the tibia—the joint of the 
leg next above the tarsi—is aspur which may, at the will of 
the bee, close directly over this groove already mentioned. 
The inner face of this spur consists of a membrane more 
delicate than the finest chamois skin. 


Now, we are prepared to note just how the bee wipes its 
nose, or rather cleansits antennez. It throws its front leg 
forward and receives the base of its antennz in this groove, 
closes down the spur, and draws the antennz through. The 
brush and chamois-skin-like membrane removes every particle 
of the pollen, which now rests on the side of the antennzx- 
cleaner very much as the scraping of the shoe or boot rests on 
the foot-scraper by the side of thedoor. There is a difference, 
however. The dirt on the boot-scraper is only good to be 
pusht one side. This pollen, on the other hand, is valuable 
food, and the bee wishes to save it. 

The bee next takes this part of the foreleg and draws it 
through between the first two joints of the tarsi of the middle 
legs, and thus all this pollen is gathered on these brushes of 
the middle legs. The bee next takes each middle leg and rubs 
it over the outside of the pollen-basket on the hind legs, and 
thus the pollen is packt, ready to be conveyed to the hive. 
Thus the bee wipes its nose and gets its dinner at one and the 
same time. 

The wasp collects its mud to build the brood-cellin the 
dust, and sorenders itsantennz foul. Not with useful pollen, 
but with annoying dirt. But before the wasp seeks its insect 
or spider with which to people its mud-cell as store for its 
young, it must clean its nose or antennx. This it does very 
much as did the bee. I will describe it in the next number of 
the American Bee Journal. Los Angeles Co., Calif. 

*K 


Enforcing and Securing Laws Against the 
Adulteration of Honey. 


BY CALEB L. SWEET. 


I belonged to the Old Union fora time, but as I was not 
having any trouble with my neighbors in the direction in 
which it was working, and as it appeared that about all that 
was necessary was to bring out the decisions of courts already 
obtained, to silence the enemy, I had quit paying, and so did 
not have a chance to vote on the question of amalgamation. 


I am very much in favor of making an attack on the 
adulterators. Ido not think it will take so very much money 
to make quite a fuss aboutit. Every county has a _ prosecut- 
ing attorney, and every State, and the United States also. It 
will be necessary to furnish the evidence, perhaps, and hire 
detectives, but I should think we would not have to engage 
special counsel. The Old Union made no move until some 
member was attackt, and then of course had to engage special 
counsel. 

There is, I believe, a lawin Illinois requiring the judges 
of the circuit and county courts to recommend to the legisla- 
ture such laws or amendments as they may discover to be 
necessary for the people. Now, suppose you have found an 





adulterator of honey, and you have an abundance of proof, 
and you bring him up before one of the circuit judges of Cook 





county, under the strongest law you can findin force in Iili- 
nois, and the law is not strong enough to take him all in, but 
only a part of him; or, that he cannot be punisht sufficiently, 
you have brought the case to the notice of the court, and it 
would be the duty of that court to bring it to the notice of tae 
next legislature. So, by kicking up a fuss, you have got as- 
sistance to get a better law if the present law is not sufficient. 
Or, suppose that the law of Illinois or California is all 
that is desired, and you drive them out of one of these States, 
or both, and they take refuge in some other State, it would 
attract attention and make it less trouble to get a law in that 
State against adulteration of honey. Cook Co., Ill. 


os 


Feeding Back Extracted Heney, Etc. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


QUESTION.—I have read somewhere that, if I were to run 
an apiary for extracted honey, during the harvest of white 
honey, and feed the same back to the bees to put into sec- 
tions, said extracted honey would sell in the section form for 
enough more to give me a big profit. Is thisa fact? If so, 
how and when should extracted honey be fed back in order to 
procure comb honey ? 


ANSWER.—The feeding of extracted honey in order that 
comb honey may _be obtained is something that has been tried 
by very many of-our best apiarists, and still remains an un- 
solved problem with some of those who have tried it. Some 
have reported success and others a failure; but, if I am cor- 
rect, those who consider tha thing a failure far outnumber 
those who consider it a success. 

From my experience in the matter, I should say if any 
one must feed extracted honey to his bees in order that comb 
honey many be produced, it should be fed in the spring, in 
order to hasten brood-rearing, thus securing multitudes of 
bees in time for the honey harvest; then, by putting on the 
sections at the right time, a large crop of comb honey may be 
secured, if the flowers do not fail to bloom or yield honey. 

My experience has also led me to think that it is better to- 
secure the honey in the sections in the first place, rather than 
have it stored in combs, and then thrown out with the ex- 
tractor that we and the bees may go through with much labor 
and-stickiness to securethe same thing which we might have 
secured without all this trouble. . 

The practice of feeding back is on the principle of pro- 
ducing two crops to get one, and no one will argue that such 
a course would payin the long run. Even under the most 
favorable circumstances, to finish nearly-completed combs of 
honey, I cannot make it pay if [count my time as anything. 
At the close of certain seasons, when I would havea large 
number of unfinisht sections, many of which were so nearly 
finisht that a few ounces of honey would apparently finish 
them, it seemed that it might pay to feed a little extracted 
honey to finish such; but after a careful trial of the matter, 
covering a period of ten or more years, I finally gave it up as 
a bad job, and have‘not fed back a pound of honey during the 
past six years. 

If any one should wish to satisfy himself that feeding 
back will not pay, he can get the best results by feeding the 
extracted honey right at the close of the early white-honey 
harvest, so that the bees are kept active. It is thought best 
by some to take away all combs except those which have brood 
in them, when preparing the colony for feeding back; but if 
all combs are filled witn sealed honey, except that which the 
brood occupies, there is no advantage in taking away the 
combs, that I can see. The extracted honey should be thin- 
ned to a consistency of raw nectar, by adding the necessary 
amount of warm water, thinning only the amount needed for 
one feeding at a time; for if the thinned honey is allowed to 
stand long in warm weather, it is quite liable to sour and spoil. 
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Then, there is another item against feeding back, which 
is that, from some reason or other, this fed-back honey is far 
more likely to candy or become hard in the comb than is that 
putin the comb at the time it is gathered from the field. 
When first taken from the hive it looks very nice and attrac- 
tive; but when cool weather comes on in the fall it assumes a 
dull, unattractive appearance, thus showing that the honey 
has hardened in the cells; while comb honey produced in the 
ordinary way is still liquid, and will keep so for from one to 
three months after the fed-back article has become almost 
unsalable. ’ 

COMBS OF HONEY FOR NEXT SEASON. 

QuESTION.—I have on my hives about 200 combs, very 
full of honey, which I wish to use for next year’s increase. I 
am ata loss to know what to do, so ask if it would be advis- 
able to throw the honey out with the extractor and use the 
empty combs, or would it be best to use the full combs of 
honey? I expect to make my increase by natural swarming. 


ANSWER.—-If extracted honey brings a good price in your 
market, and the honey in the 200 combs is of good quality, 
then my advice would be to extract the honey and sell it; for 
the old saying, ‘‘A bird in hand is worth twoin the bush,” 
is generally correct. 

If, on the other hand, extracted honey drags heavily, at a 
price hardly above the cost of production, or the honey in the 
combs is of a quality not fit for market, then I would store 
the combs of honey away till spring (allowing the bees to pro- 
tect them till there was no danger of damage from the larve 
of the wax-moth), when I would use these combs for building 
up colonies in the spring, by exchanging them with the colo- 
nies for combs that they might have which were empty, or 
nearly so. In this way you will get this honey converted into 
brood, which brood, when hatcht into bees, will store for you 
large quantities of honey. If the colonies in the spring had 
no need for this honey, then I would use the combs of honey 
something as you propose, hiving new swarms on them. If 
the combs are only from one-third to one-half full of honey, 
then you may secure the best results by hiving your swarms 
on the full number of frames, and putting the sections on at 
the time of hiving. But if completely full from bottom to top, 
it will be better. to use only from four to six combs to the hive 
when hiving the swarms; for, if given a full hive of full 
combs of honey, the bees may not carry much of the honey to 
the sections, as they generally will do with the whole where 
only a few are used. 

If the bees do not immediately start tocarrying the honey 
from these full combs, the result will be little or no honey in 
the sections, and little brood and few beesin the hive in the 
fall. But should the honey in the 200 combs be of inferior 
quality, or of dark quality, or both, then the only thing to do 
with it is to extract, or use it for spring seeding; forif such 
inferior honey is given at swarming time, more or less of it 
will find its way into the sections, thus injuring the sale of 
the honey, and giving yourself a bad reputation.—Gleanings. 


ne 
Comb Foundation—Is Its Use Profitable? 


BY 8. A. DEACON. 


A great deal has appeared from time totime in works and 
journals devoted to bee-keeping, concerning the very great 
advantage of using full sheets of foundation. Amongst other 
claims so frequently urged in favor of its use, is ‘‘ straightness 
of combs.” This, I contend, is no advantage proportionate to 
its cost; starters, made by running molten wax along the 
upper bars by means of damp strips of wood will insure quite 
sufficiently straight combs, and can be done as easily and as 
rapidly as fixing costly embost starters. The only advantage 
I can see is the exclusion of drone-cells. 

When the supposition existed that it took 20 pounds of 





honey to form one pound of wax, the arguments in favor of its 
use were slightly feasible, but careful experiments have con- 
clusively demonstrated the fact that less than sé pounds of 
honey are required to make one pound of comb. Experiments 
have also shown that altho artificial comb is provided by the 
bee-master, the secretion of wax still goes on, and that the 
scales fall wastefully to the floor of the hive where they would 
otherwise be used in the building of comb. 

Another great argumentin favor of its use is, of course, 
the saving of time. Is this as great as is generally assumed? 


Take two exactly strong colonies at the commencementof a , 


good honey-flow; give the one %-inch starters, and to the 
other full sheets of foundation. Would there be any appre- 
ciable difference in the time the hives would be furnisht with 
completed combs? And even should there be a slight saving 
in time, would it it be proportionate to the extra cost ? 


What is ‘foundation ?” Itis by no means, as many sup- 
pose, the equivalent of completed combs. It is, after all, 
merely the septum or base; yet how many thousands of bee- 
keepers, who annually lay out large sumsinthe purchase of 
foundation, are aware of thisfact? I, myself, deceived by 
the misleading expressions one is always reading about— 
** drawing out the foundation”—and ‘‘ drawing out the side- 
walls”—have for years past foolishly imagined that the 
** foundation ” contained sufficient wax to perfect the comb, 
and that the bees actually ‘‘drew out,” or pulled out, or by 
some unexplained means, extended the slightly-elevated walls 
of wax into full-length cells! Let any one who entertains 
this silly and most unreasonable belief, take two sheets of 
foundation of exactly equal weight, put one ina hive to be 
** drawn out,” and when so ‘‘drawn out” take it out, clear it 
of all foreign matter, and weight it against the other. Now, 
if the completed comb were formed by simply ‘‘ drawing out” 
the supposed extra sufficient wax around the base of the cells 
(as we are led to believe to be the case), they should, of 
course, both weigh precisely the same; but I fancy those who 
try this very simple experiment will be somewhat surprised at 
finding that the additional wax necessarily contributed by the 
bees to complete the comb has nearly doubled its weight, and 
that all the apiarist had furnisht his bees with was the sep- 
tum or base, andfor which the bees, could they make them- 
selves intelligible to their owner, would hardly thank him, so 
little would it really have aided their labors. 


Before me lies the catalog of an English bee-appliance 
manufacturer—a leading man in the trade—and, under 
** Foundation,” this is the ridiculous nonsense with which he 
seeks to gull his readers: 

**All foundation made by me has the walls already started ; 
the machine is so constructed that no pressure whatever is 
placed upon the walls, consequently they remain soft and 
plastic, ready for the bees to work out; with this foundation 
combs are built out in a few hours—12 to 24 hours sooner 
than with the ordinary foundation !!!” 

Did ever any one hear such preposterous rot? Did ever 
an observant apiarist see bees ‘‘drawing out” or ‘‘ pulling 
out” these stumpy sidewalls, be they ever so plastic? If so, 
how do they doit? In the first place, is it in their nature to 
thus elongate the comb, and thus form cells, or are the walls 
of the cells not built up by the laboriously adding together of 
minute laminw of wax, even as a mason adds brick to brick in 
the construction of a wall? Itis true, the particular maker 
I quote avoids the common jargon about ‘‘ drawing out,” and 
substitutes the somewhat less objectionable phrase, *‘ working 
out.” However, one is led to infer that in buying foundation 
one acquires all the material necessary for the construction of 
perfect combs—whereas, all the buyer gets is the septum—or 
really the ‘‘ foundation ;” and as the bees have to manufac- 
ture half the weight of the perfect comb themselves, is the 
use of foundation, I ask, really as advantageous as it is popu- 
larly supposed to be ? 
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Carefully constructed experiments by that able and inde. 
fatigable English bee-master, Mr. Samuel Simmins, have 
demonstrated beyond doubt that—to quote his own words— 
‘* probably less than five pounds of honey are consumed in 
actually producing one pound of wax.” Now, seeing that be- 
fore the combs are perfected the bees have had to add about 
the same amount of wax as is contained in the bought founda- 
tion, the actual lossin honey, by allowing them to be their 
own masons, is a trumpery 24% pounds of honey, worth say 
12 cents, to a whole brood-box of comb! For Simmins has 
workt out that about eight frames (14 inches by 8 inches) 
of new comb will give one pound of refined wax. 

I am ready to admit that there may be an advantage in 
using full sheets of extra-thin surplus foundation in sections, 
tho considering the extraordinary rapidity with which comb is 
built during a strong honey-flow, even that is open to doubt. 

‘‘ But,” I hear some one say, ‘‘ what an advantage does it 
not give us with wired foundation for extracting?’ Yes, 
granted. Butsupposing the bees are given wired frames and 
starters, and the wires are, as a precaution, waxt, won’t the 
bees build, as it were, the wire themselves into the comb? I 
have never tried it, but I rather think so. 

The two following paragraphs—the first from the price- 
list of a bee-appliance purveyor in Nebraska, and the other 
from page 93 of Simmins’ work, ‘‘A Modern Bee-Farm ”— 
suggest the question, ‘‘How can a man farm his bees and 
keep sane ?” 

‘* For the brood-combs,”’ says the Nebraskan, ‘‘ we prefer 
that of about five or six feet to the pound, it having wax 
enough in the partly-raised walls to enable.the bees to finish 
the comb without any additional wax.” 

Rubbish! and he knows it. If wearein the ‘ bug-busi- 
ness”? we are not necessarily idiots. 

Now, for the opinion of Mr. Samuel Simmins: 

‘*There is no advantage in having high sidewalls in super 
foundation, as I find the same nearly all scraped off to the base 
before actual building is commenced by the bees. Indeed, 
what I should consider perfect super foundation would have 
nothing whatever but the bare base of the cells.” 

This has a more common-sense ring; and if Mr.S. is 
right, as I believe him to be, these sidewalls on foundation, 
instead of proving an advantage, are positively a drawback— 
a hindrance to speedy ‘‘drawing out” or perfecting of the 
combs. 

What on earth are your Taylors, your Hutchinsons, your 
Doolittles, and your bee-periodicals doing, to allow at this 
time o’ day such ridiculously erroneous opinions to obtain con- 
cerning such simple matters as this? Verily, you seem to be 
all straining at gnats and swallowing whole caravans of 
camels—endeavoring in your State apiaries at great cost of 
labor, money and time, to solve intricate problems, more in- 
teresting to the scientific man than to the practical honey- 
producer, and allowing the latter to remain in ignorance con- 
cerning such rudimentary facts in his calling as that I have 
herein ventured to comment upon ? 

Let me ask you, Mr. Editor, to be good enough to con- 
clude these hastily written observations, by appending to 
them the paragraph on ‘Comparative Cost of Foundation,” 
to be found on page 208, of Mr. Simmins’ work, ‘tA Modern 
Bee-Farm.” I think it will open the eyes of many whose 
annual outlay for ‘* foundation ” is no mean item on the debtor 
side of their books. South Africa. 


[The paragraph requested by Mr. Deacon, from Mr. Sim- 
mins’ book, reads thus:—EDIrTor. | 


COMPARATIVE COST OF COMB FOUNDATION, 


In the course of the experiment I found that about eight 
standard frames (14 inches by 8% inches) of new comb will 
give one pound of refined wax. It is surprising what a large 
amount of refuse is left after melting the most beautifully 
white combs, so that the actual weight of wax obtained is 
much less than that of the orignal combs. Observe this: one 





pound of wax, costing the producer less than 1s. 6d., fills 
eight frames with finisht comb. To do this with foundation 
134¢ pounds of that article is required, costing in hard cash at 
the least Ys. 6d. for the base only; to this the bees add con- 
siderable of their own production before the combs can be 
completed; making the total cost much over 3s. Facts are 
stubborn things, and cannot be ignored. 


Who Shall. Keep Bees ?—Will it Pay ? 
BY HON. GEO. E. HILTON. 


In all industries a great deal depends upon adaptability, 
but I question whether we should lay too much stress upon 
adaptability. 

The things that we need, to bring the best results to our 
homes and our business, we should adapt ourselves to. 


I once listened to a lecture given by Prof. Pattengill, en- 
titled ‘‘Gumption with a big G,” and I thought even bee-keep- 
ers could learn a lesson from that talk. 


Now I believe the most the average farmer needs, to keep 
bees, is a little ‘‘gumption.”” We would hardly think we 
could get along without a few hens, that we might ‘lay our 
own eggs,” or a cow, that we could make our own butter, and 
I am sure it requires no more tact or natural ability to attend 
to a few colonies of bees that we may produce our own honey, 
and not half the work. 

And then suppose the weather should be favorable and we 
should produce more than we cared for in the family, or cared 
to give our friends. I never knew a fair quality of comb 
honey to se}l for less than 10 cents a pound. What have you 
on your farm that would pay a larger profit than that of 
honey? I contend there is nothing. 


But aside from the honey they produce, I contend that 
every farmer should keep a few colonies of bees for the pur- 
pose of fertilizing the early spring bloom. 


Later in the season when the insect kingdom has become 
more numerous, it does not matter so much. Take, for in- 
stance, seed clover. We get no seed from the first crop be- 
cause the bumble-bee has not developt in sufficient numbers 
to fertilize the blossoms, while the Alsike, which is visited by 
the honey-bee in large numbers, produces an abundance of 
seed from the first crop; and what holds good with the clover 
is equally true with other seed and fruit-producing vines, 
shrubs and trees. 


Years ago those men in the vicinity of New York and 
Boston who made a specialty of raising cucumbers under glass 
for the winter market, fertilized all their vines by hand. This 
was done by transferring the pollen from one blossom to 
another upon a litile stick; something ike a toothpick, and 
if they succeeded in fertilizing 40 or 50 per cent. of the blos- 
soms they thought they were doing remarkably well. Finally 
one of them, with a little: more ‘‘gumption” than the rest, 
and being somewhat familiar with the functions of the bee as 
designed by the Creator, placed a colony of bees in one of ‘his 
greenhouses, and, as many of the ‘‘I told you so” class of peo- 
ple would say, sacrificed that greenhouse upon the altar of 
experiment. The result was marvelous, and to-day, or dur- 
ing any of the winter months, you can find a colony of bees in 
every greenhouse, doing the work of many hands, and instead 
of from 40 to 50 per cent. of the blossoms being fertilized as 
by hand, the bees now fertilize from SO to 85 per cent. Then 
as to the question, who should keep bees? I answer, evéry 
one who depends upon a blossom-producing product, and who 
depends upon that product for a livelihood or sustenance, 
whether he cares for the honey they produce or not. 


Another question that is frequently askt is, Will bee- 
keeping as a business pay ? In fact, about the first question 
that arises in the mind of a person about to embark in a new 
business enterprise is, Will. it pay ? . 
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Answering the query I will say, Yes, conditioning that 
answer, however, upon the laws of success in any other busi- 
ness undertaking. No business will pay unless it is carried 
on in a business-like way. Bee-keeping is no exception to the 
rule. Methods must be employed and results workt for if suc- 
cess is expected. If a man expects bees to pay when he keeps 
them in hollow trees, or set insome out of the way place and 
never looks after them, except to put the new swarms into 
soap-boxes or nail-kegs, and brimstone them in the fall to get 
the honey, he will be disappointed. I don’t mean him when I 
say bee-keeping will pay. ‘ 

If another is too shiftless to supply the bees with proper 
appliances for storing honey in marketable form; if he ex- 
pects them to board themselves, do all the work, and put the 
money in his pocket, while he sits in the shade or holds down 
some dry-goods box ‘‘up at the corners,” I don’t mean him 
when I say bee-keeping will pay. 


If a man don’t know or don’t care to learn the reason in 
the divine economy for having drones, and know or care to 
know how to prevent the increase of that part of the colony, 
which, in excess of requirements are only consumers, I don’t 
mean him when I say bee-keeping will pay. 


All these men had better buy what honey they can afford. 


But to every one, be it manor woman, who is adapted to 
it by habits of thought, study and observation, and who has 
energy enough to master the essential principles, it will richly 
repay for all the thought and time required to be devoted to it. 


Because some men follow dairying after a slip-shod, 
happy-go-easy method, and fail to make money out of it, does 
not prove that dairying will not pay. And because a good 
many fail] to realize all their fond anticipations of coveted 
sweets by the same methods in the apiary, it does not follow 
that success will not crown the efforts of the careful, prudent 
and intelligent bee-keeper. It will pay to keep bees until 
every town in this broad land is supplied with enough honey 
te meet the demand. 


I venture the assertion that not half the towns in the 
United States are supplied with honey six months in the year. 
If every bee-keeper will meet the wants of consumers in his 
and adjoining towns, it will surprise him what an amount can 
be sold. 

But for all the honey-producers to rush their surplus crop 
off to the large cities to glut the market, while hundreds of 
people in their own townships don’t know the taste of honey 
from glucose, because they so seldom taste it, is a sure way to 
make bee-keeping unprofitable. 


I have no doubt that tons of honey could be sold in every 
State where hundreds of pounds are now sold, if the matter 
was properly workt up by the local bee-keeper. This is some- 
thing every bee-keeper should take a personal interest in, for 
it is certainly one thing to raise a crop of anything, and 
another to market it to the best advantage. Almost every 
week brings me letters from bee-keepers that have from 50 
pounds upwards that they want to sell. Now, if [ buy itl 
must have a margin on wholesale prices, while in nine cases 
out of ten it could be sold at or near home at retail prices. I 
feel just like urging upon bee-keepers the necessity of work- 
ing up their home markets, and depend less upon the ‘‘ mar- 
kets of the world.” (From my standpoint we have had too 
many markets the past few years.) 


I am not going to say that my plans and methods, or the 
appliances used by me are the best, but when I look around 
and see the many slip-shod methods that are pursued by those 
who make bee-keeping a failure, I very naturally come to the 
conclusion that my methods, being successful, are at least an 
improvement, and ‘‘ what other folks can do, why with pa- 
tience may not you ?”—Michigan Farmer. 

Newago Co., Mich. 

















Report of the Northern Illinois Convention. 
BY B. KENNEDY. 


The annual meeting of the Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was held Tuesday, Aug. 17, 1897, at the Court 
House in Freeport. The meeting was called to order with 
Pres. S. H. Herrick in the chair. About 50 were present, 
and a very good meeting was held. 


REPORTS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 


Pres. Herrick then called for a report from each member 
,on the following questions: How many colonies had you at 
the beginning of the honey harvest? How many colonies 
now? How much honey have you extracted, and, approxi- 
mately, how much have you to extract for the present crop? 
How much comb honey ? 

The responses showed 848 colonies, spring count, and 
1,164 colonies now—an increase of 321 colonies, with 22,210 
pounds of comb honey, and 28,280 pounds of extracted ; 
nearly all of which is fine white clover honey. The crop was 
better than it has been for several years, tho noton an aver- 
age with the best honey-years. 

Following the reports was the election of officers for the 
next year, which rosulted as follows: Leroy Highbarger, 
President; S. H. Herrick, Vice-President; B. Kennedy, Sec« 
retary ; and O. J. Cummings, Treasurer. The next annual 
meeting will be held at Freeport. 


EMPTY COMBS—-LAYING WORKERS. 


QuEs.—What is the best method of preserving empty 
combs from worms? Awns.—Clean combs or a tight room. 

QuEs.—What is the best method of getting rid of laying 
workers and yet preserve the colony? Ans. by O. J. Cum- 
mings :—Take the frames all out of the hive, carry them a 
good distance from the hive, shake the bees all off in the 
grass, and remove all butone comb. Take a frame having 
eggs from some other colony to replace the one left out. The 
laying workers seldom get back to the hive, and the working- 
bees rear a queen from the eggs placed in the hive. 

Ans. No. 2.—Remove two frames from other colonies 
containing eggs and brood, together with the bees on them, 
and place side by side in the queenless colony. The next day 
introduce a caged queen between the two frames. 

CLIPPING AND REARING QUEENS. 

QuEs.— Does it pay to clip queens? Ans.—The prevail- 
ing opinion is that it does pay. 

QuEs.—Can bees rear queens from eggs one week old? 
Ans.— Yes; but poor queens. 

QurEs.—Can bees move eggs? ANs.—Yes. 

BEST PACKAGE FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 

QuEs.—What is considered the best package tou market 
honey in? Ans.—For wholesale dealers, 60-pound cans; for 
retail, 1 pint cans, or }¢ pint glasses. 

PREVENTING SECOND SWARMS. 

QuEs.—What is the best method to prevent second swarms ? 

Ans.—The Heddon method, or cutting out queen-cells. 
x B. KENNEDY, Sec. 


Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 
Why not take advantage of the offers made on page 586 ? 
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(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 








Colony Queenless—* Never too Old to Learn.” 


Iu looking thruogh a colony yesterday that did not appear 
to be doing well, I found they had no queen. Where and how 
shall I proceed? I took three full frames of comb from 
another colony with some brood, but not much, and gave to 
them to build them up. I gave them as many bees on those 
combs as there was of themselves. I rather think that I am 
almost too old a man to commence with bees, being beyond 


72 years. But there is nothing like trying. MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER.—I regret to say that by some means your letter 
was mislaid and not promptly answered. Fortunately the de- 
lay makes no difference, for you had already done the wise 
thing in giving brood to the queenless bees. As that was early 
in August, and as in all probability there were eggs and 
young larve among the brood given, the bees would at once 
start queen-cells, and in three weeks or so a young queen 
would be laying. Of course, you would have gained time if 
you could have given them a laying queen, or even a sealed 
queen-cell, but probably you had neither of these. I don’t be- 
lieve a man with half a gross of years behind him is any too 
old to enjoy the fascinating pursuit of bee-keeping, and I wish 
you many years of enjoyment in the learning. 


ee ee 


A Colony with *« Buckelbrut.” 


I donot see much written in the Bee Journal by the 
Canadians, so I guess we must all be good bee-keepers! But 
I must own up that I am stack at present, and almost at the 
swearing point, for [ have just been looking at my bees, and 
cannot tell whatis the matter with two colonies. I will try 
and explain as well as I can. 


I have been three years at bee-keeping, have eleven colo- ° 


nies; I started with three. I have poor Juck, you will see, 
but I like working with them, and am going to keep at it until 
I do worse than I have. Iread the Bee Journal over every 
time. I think the writers do not hold together enough—it 
almost makes a fellow discouraged, as it would make a fellow 
keep changing all the time. Now, to my question: 


I think itis a first swarm. At first it seemed to be work- 
ing splendidly ; I was just thinking I would get a lot from it. 
When I hived it I gave it two full combs, three full sheets, 
and the rest about twoinches. I thoughtit was about time 
to put on a top story, when, behold, I lookt atit and it lookt 
like a warty toad. It was all over patches like a lot of warts, 
and they seem to be all drones. I dug for the house, got my 
knife, and cut them all off; I gave them two more full combs, 
and to-day I have lookt at it again, and they are doing the 
same caper. I guess it is busted for this summer, but I want to 
be ready for it next summer. 

I went over all the rest—eleven colonies—and I found 
another doing the same thing. The first one had a queen-cell 
when I cut them out. [ was sorry I cut it out. Did I do wrong 
by so doing ? ONTARIO. 


ANSWER.—1. You have given us avery graphic description 
of the presence in the hive of something for which we have 
no single word in English, but what the Germans call buckel- 
brut. It isdrone-brood in worker-cells, which, when sealed 
over, the cells being more or less irregularly filled, have a very 
warty appearance, altho perhaps you are the first one who has 
thus described it. A case of that kind is ‘‘ busted for the 
summer,” sure enough, and ‘* busted” for all time if left to 
itself. For either laying workers are present or a drone-lay- 
ing queen. Nothing but drone-brood being present, there is 
no possibility of their rearing a queen, and your cutting out 
queen-cells did neither harm nor good, for nothing but drone- 
brood could be in suchacell. [tis very hard to get such a 
colony to accept a laying queen, but if you give them a virgin 
queen just out of the cell she may be kindly received. Gen- 





erally, however, the very best thing todo witha colony that 
has laying workers or a Jaying queen is to break it up and dis- 
tribute the contents of the hive among other colonies. For by 
the time you find ‘‘ buckelbrut” in a hive, the workers present 
are old and not very numerous, and it will be easier to make 
a new colony from the start than to build it up into a good 
one. You may make some use of the colony by gradually 
adding it to a weak colony with a good laying queen. 


ee ee ee 


Saving a Late Swarm—Best Feeder and Clover. 


1. What would be the best thing to do with a swarm of 
Italian bees that I had issue to-day (Aug. 30)? It is a small 
swarm, with a fine Italian queen, andI am anxious to save 
them. I thought of taking one frame of honey, brood, etc., 
from each of eight other colonies, and give to them, and re- 
place the frames of comb, brood, etc,, that I take from each 
of the other hives, with frames with full sheets of founda- 
tion; but I am afraid if I do this that I will get my bees 
to robbing. 

2. What do you consider as being the best feeder ? 

3. Which of the clovers do you consider the best for bees ? 
When would be the best time to sow it in this latitude ? 

MISSISSIPPI. 


ANSWERS.—1. Probably the very best thing would have 
been to put them right back where they came from, but as 
you are probably anxious to save the queen, you ought to be 
able to proceed on the line you have indicated without start- 
ing robbing. If you operate just about the time bees stop 
flying in the evening you may feel quite secure, andif you 
cannot finish the job in one evening you can take several. Or 
you may proceed on another line. Instead of drawing on 
eight different colonies, take all the combs from one of your 
strongest colonies to give to the swarm, replacing the combs 
with foundation, then feed. 

2. If itis pardonable to speak of one of my own inven- 
tions, I have never seen anything I like quite so well as the 
Miller feeder. 

3. That’s a*matter that varies so according to location 
that I would rather have the opinion of an experienced resi- 
dent of Mississippi. In Illinois I should say white clover was 
the most valuable of all the clovers. Possibly in your State 
sweet clover might be worth more for honey. It can be sown 
either spring or fall. 
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Keeping Empty Combs; and Combs Filled with 
Pollen. 


1. Ihave five colonies run to extracting. They have 
filled their supers, and 1 have extracted them and put them 
back. The harvest is past. How long must I leave’ the 
frames with the bees to keep the moth away? and what would 
you do with them in winter? The bees are wintered in the 
cellar; the brood-frames are packt with brood, and not 10 
pounds of honey in the brood-chamber. I want to feed sugar 
syrup for winter. How soon could I take the supers away, 
and where would you put them? Would it do to put them 
upstairs? I have never seen bees breeding as much at this 
time of the year. There is very little honeycoming in. There 
is no buckwheat near me, so not much prospect for a fall flow. 

2. Will combs filled with pollen keep all right through 
the winter, away from the bees? Would the bees use itin 
early spring ? NEw YORK. 


ANSWERS.—1. The longer frames are left with the bees 
the safer the combs are, so long as warm weather lasts, but 
there is not likely to be any trouble if they are taken away 
when it begins to get cool, say toward the last of September. 
To make more sure, you might hang them pretty well apart. 
They may be kept upstairs, or in any dry piace through the 
winter, better where they will freeze, for hard freezing will 
kill any young wax-worms that may be present. About as 
good a place as any is to keep them right out-doors, making 
sure that mice cannot get at them. Make sure that no honey 
is leftin them. To this end it may be well to take them from 
the bees earlier than you otherwise would do, even taking 
them off as soon as this reaches you, and setting them out 
where the bees can get at them. If left on the hives the bees 
will not empty them entirely of honey, sometimes, whereas 
they will be promptly cleaned out if placed where they are 
public plunder. If the least honey is leftin the combs, it will 
granulate, and that will have a bad effect on the honey stored 
in them next year. 

2. If not keptin a damp, moldy place, the pollen will be 
all right for the bees to use next spring. 
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Queenless Colony—Transferring and Moving 
Bees. 


1. I had a swarm issue July 4, and I could not hive them. 
A neighbor of mine (a subscriber of the Bee Journal, and an 
experienced bee-man) said they had no queen, so we hived 
them back in the same hive they came from, and began to 
divide them by taking a brood-frame from the old hive and 
putting it in the empty one, and képt on in that way until 
now I have a pretty strong colony, but no queen. Three 
weeks ago to-day, on Aug. 8, we took a frame from the old 
hive with a queen-cell, and to-day I examined them, and the 
queen-cell was gone, but I failed to find a queen or any signs 
ofone. MustI send for one? or how willl manage them 
now ? 

2. A carpenter neighbor of mine wishes me to ask a 
question for him. As he was building an elevator on tbe IIli- 
nois Central railroad, a swarm of bees came over, and the 
noise of the hammers stopt them. He made a box-hive with 
two sticks crosswise of the hive, and hived them. How will 
he get them into a proper hive? And as they are 20 miles 
from home, when would be the best time to move them ? They 
are working nicely now. Sout DAKOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. It is possible that a queenis presentand 
slow about laying, but somewhat doubtful. Your quickest 
way will be to send for a queen, but you may succeed by giv- 
ing them a comb containing eggs and young larve from which 
to rear a queen. The objection is that itis so late in the season, 
and that a queen will not be laying until three weeks or more 
after you furnish the brood. You are not so sureof rearing a 
queen late, and one reared too late is not likely to be good. 

2. They can be moved at any time, only better avoida 
very hot day, and it may be as well to leave them in the same 
box they are ih until fruit-bloom, when they can be transferred 
according to the directions given in any of the text-books. 














REV. H. A. WINTER, D. D. 


The subject of our sketch this week is one of the many 
excellent bee-keepers in the fine honey-producing State of 
Wisconsin. We had the pleasure of meeting Dr. Winter when 
attending the State bee-keepers’ convention at Madison, Wis., 
last February. He looks just like his picture—or the picture 
shown here is a splendid likeness of the man who has a 
‘cooler’ name than heart. ‘‘ Winter” is always seasonable 
with him. 

In the following paragraphs, Dr. Winter tells something 
of his bee-experience : 


I always liked honey, but bees I feared like rattlesnakes. 
One summer day I took a walkin beautiful Madison, in com- 
pany with a beloved school principal of Milwaukee.  Per- 
chance Mr. C. Spangenberg met us, whom I introduced to my 
guest as a bee-patriarch. My friend from Milwaukee related 
with inspiration the following story: 

In the barren swamps of Silesia, Germany, there is a very 
poor Catholic parish, where priests till then were poorly sit- 
uated, and the complaints to the bishops were stereotyped. 
But one day when the bishop made his visit he heard no com- 
plaints, but found a sumptuous table spread with smoking 
roasts and other delicacies, also sparkling wine. In his 
amazement the bishop said: ‘‘ What has happened here, 
where all predecessors lived like paupers ?” 

‘* After dinner, you eminence, I shall show you my manu- 
factories,” was the reply. 

‘*What, manufactories in these sand marshes?” he re- 
sponded. 

Then the priest conducted the bishop to the large apiary 
ip the rear of the once so poor parsonage. The mystery was 
solved. Honey and wax supplemented the smal! income of 
the parish to his heart’s content. 

That set me to thinking. I learned that many ministers 





of the gospel, teachers, doctors, noblemen, even crowned 
princes of old and the present time were, and are, engaged in 
the keeping of the honey-bee. At once I took a lively inter- 
est. It was my good fortune to have Mr. Spangenberg as a 
willing teacher and friend. He is the mostexact and accurate 
bee-keeper, I think, in the whole country. His hives are 
very complete for out-door wintering. He never lost a colony 
in wintering. All his tools are perfect. He has strong colo- 
nies, always. 

So Iembarkt in bee-keeping, 14 years ago, on a small 
scale. Yes, [had the fever. I became an enthusiast. I love 
bees. Careworn, I go to my bees, and thereIl am at home. I 
lost all by foul brood, but without bees it would be hard for 
me to live. 

I produce only extracted honey, which the people (even in 
Chicago) prefer to buy from me, because even non-believers 
take it for granted that a reverend will not adulterate. What 
a satisfaction for my calling ! 

I tell my brothers in the ministry: Keep bees; they 
will make you philosopher; they will teach you pastoral! the- 
ology. If you treat your bees rightly, you will be successful 
in dealing with all sorts of mankind. They will bring you in 
close communication with nature’s God; they will make poets 
out of you. They require clean hands, cool tempers, clean 
consciences, and peace with God’s work. They will make 
women and children, old and young, your friends. 

H. A. WINTER. 


August 15, a colony in Wisconsin calling themselves 
‘* Lippers,” celebrated their semi-centennial. Rev. Mr. Winter 
is one of the original members. f 

A Madison newspaper contained the following in regard 
to Dr. Winter’s connection with that organization : 


The Rev. H. A. Winter did not attend the semi-centennial 
celebration of the Lipper settlement near Franklin, Sheboy- 
gan county, to-day. The venerable Madison minister is well 
along in years, and he feared that the excitement of the cele- 
bration would seriously impair his health. He sent a short 
pamphlet to Franklin, in which he set forth a history of Lip- 
per colonization in the United States. 

Dr. Winter was not only the father of the Mission house 
near Franklin, but he was one of the prime movers in early 
Lipper colonization, and it was through his influence that 
emigration from Lippe-Detmold, in northern Germany, to the 
United States, was begun. 

In March, 1846, young Winter and about a dozen others 
left Lippe-Detmold for the United States. They landed in 
New Orleans. They intended to go to Texas, but changed 
their minds when they saw two vessels loaded with soldiers 
en route for Mexico. The party went up the river to St. 
Louis, where they landed about May 1, 1846. Here they 
separated, some going to Iowa and others -to Illinois. Mr. 
Winter was one of three who remained in St. Louis. He cor- 
responded with his only brother in, Germany, and told him of 
the advantages offered colonists in the United States. The 
information conveyed in these letters was widely dissemi- 
nated, and the result was thatin the spring of 1847 about 
300 colonists reached St. Louis. Some of these stayed in St. 
Louis, and others went to Iowa and to Illinois. 

About the same time a vesse] with about 25 families on 
board left Bremen and took the north course coming along 
the lakes to Sheboygan, then a smal! frontier village. A set- 
tlement was made at Franklin, July 25, 1847. 

Dr. Winter was at all times much interested in religious 
and educational work in the West. For two years he traveled 
in Missouri, Indiana and Illinois, selling Bibles and other re- 
ligious books. He then went to Mercersburg, Pa., where he 
studied for the ministry in the German Reformed seminary. 
He often spoke with his fellow students of the mission field in 
the West. The outcome was, that the Rev. H. A. Muehlmeir 
was sent to Sheboygan Falls in June, 1853, where he estab- 
lisht a church. In December of the same year the Rev. Mr. 
Winter establisht a church in Milwaukee. In 1855 he took 
up several mission fields in Sheboygan county, and establisht 
a church near Franklin. About the same time he and the 
Rev. J. Bossard began to teach students for the ministry. Dr. 
Winter continued to urge the establishmentof a mission house, 
and through his efforts a beginning was made in 1862,a 
building being erected near Franklin. 

Since coming to this country, the Rev. Mr. Winter has 
been instrumental is establishing 30 churches. For the last 
22 years he has been the pastor of the German Presbyterian 
church in this city. This church was built in 1846, and was 
dedicated Jan. 21, 1847. It is the oldest church in Madison. 
Mr. Winter raised a family of ten children, nine of whom are 
living. 
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Editorial Comments. 








We Wish to Thank those of our readers who 
have sent us new subscribers for the Bee Journal. We do 
appreciate such efforts on their part, and in behalf of this 
journal. We cannot afford to send out salaried subscription 
solicitors, and so must, to a large extent, depend upon our 
regular subscribers to get their bee-keeping friends and neigh- 
bors to take the American Bee Journal. But as pay for such 
work we offer numerous premiums, and trust that those who 
have not already tried to secure new subscribers will do so at 
once. The 25-cent offer on page 586, ought to bring in 
thousands of new readers during the next two months. We 
send back numbers from Sept. 1. 


— © <@—O— 


The Northwestern Convention. — Several 
times the past year the suggestion has been made that the 
old Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Convention be revived; and we 
have been urged to issue the call for the meeting. Among 
those who have written usin favor of holding the convention 
here in Chicago this fall, we have selected the following sample 
letters: 


Mr. YoRK :—By all means let us have a meeting of the 
Northwestern this fall. L. HIGHBARGER. 


Mr. Highbarger lives in Ogle Co., Ill., and is President of 
the Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association—of course, a 
prominent apiarist. 

Mr. W. H. H. Stewart, of Whiteside Co., Ill., wrote us as 
follows: 

Mr. YORK :—Chicago is the place for a bee-keepers’ con- 


vention every year. Almost all bee-keepers would like to go 
to Chicago about once a year. It is reacht by the railroads 





from Illinois, Michigan, lowa, Indiana, Ohio and Wisconsin— 
they all center there. Revive the Northwestern. The United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union gets too far off for most small bee- 
keepers. It does well enough for editors and supply dealers, 
and those who keep bees on a large scale, but the small fel- 
lows (like myself) cannot touch it. 


Yours truly, W. H. H. STEWART. 


Then in the July Bet-Keepers’ Review, Editor Hutchin- 
son wrote thus on the subject of reviving the Northwestern: 


{ have never attended any better conventions than some 
of the meetings of the Northwestern in Chicago. I once heard 
our lamented Langstroth characterize one of the meetings of 
the Northwestern as the greatest gathering of large, practical 
bee-keepers that he had ever attended. Chicago is the rail- 
road center of one of the greatest honey-producing areas in 
the world. Not only this, but in October and ‘November there 
are almost always very low rates on account of some exposi- 
tion or fat stock show, or something of this sort. All these 
things combine to bring together a crowd of practical bee- 
keepers. Several years ago, in a thoughtless moment, the 
Northwestern was merged into the Illinois State. I was out 
of the hall at the time that the amalgamation was effected, 
and don’t know the line of argument or thought that was used 
in support of this plan, but the result was that the North- 
western was killed without doing the Illinois State a particle 
of good. Itisone of those examples showing ‘‘ what’s ina 
name.” But very few bee-keepers outside of Michigan will 
attend a meeting of the Michigan State convention, even tho 
it be held in Detroit. It’s the same way in Illinois, even tho 
the convention be held in Chicago. It’s the name that does it. 
There is a feeling that if itis a meeting of the Illinois bee- 
keepers very few outside of Illinois will be there. People out- 
side of the State don’t feel as tho it was their convention. Call 
it the ‘‘ Northwestern,” and everybody within reach is ready 
to go. All this may seem silly, but it is a fact just the same. 


A writer in the last issue of the American Bee Journal, 
urges that the Northwestern be revived, using practically the 
same arguments that I have done, and is most heartily sec- 
onded by the editor. The editor also requests all who are in- 
terested to drop him a postal, and if sufficient interest is 
manifested he will issue a call for a convention to be held in 
November during the Fat Stock Show, when we can get to 
Chicago for almost nothing. This comes at the time of the 
year when we can get away from home, and the weather is 
the most delightful in the year. If you arein favor of a re- 
vival of the Northwestern—#n association of bee-keepers that 
can be about as useful as any on this continent—then write to 
George W. York, and tell him to go ahead and issue a call. 


Well, you have now seen that there is a pretty strong de- 
sireon the part of some bee-kéepers, at least, to have the 
Northwestern revived. In viewof the urgent suggestions we 
have received, we have made arrangements for the conven- 
tion to be held Nov. 10 and 11, next, in the New Briggs 
House, northeast corner of Randolph street and Fifth 
avenue, and now issue the call as requested. 


The Fat Stock Show will be held Novy. 2 to 13, inclusive, 
so the bee-keepers’ convention will come the second week of 
the show. 

No doubt reduced railroad rates will be quite general, as 
the Chicago Horse Show will be held at the same time, for 
which prizes aggregating $43,800 are offered—the largest 
sum ever at the disposal] of a horse-show prize committee. It 
will be under the auspices of the Illinois State Board of Agri- 
culture. 

Now, we trust that all the bee-keepers within several 
hundred miles of Chicago will plan to be here Nov. 10 and 11. 
We would like to see the Northwestern out-number the recent 
Buffalo convention. 

Buffalo Convention Notes.—First, this week, 
we want to speak of Mr. Fred L. Craycraft, who had kept 
bees about four years in Cuba. Since the war there, bee- 
keeping has practically been dropt. Mr. Craycraft had 400 
colonies, and realized an average of about 100 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey per colony. We believe the principal honey- 
plant there is the bell-flower. Mr. C. was introduced to the 
convention, and answered questions as they were askt by 
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various members. His honey was shipt to Belgium, if we mis- 
take not, in packages holding about 1,500 pounds each. 


Mr. O. O. Poppleton was present from Florida. He is an 
old-time Iowa bee-keeper, and used to write much for the bee- 
papers when living there. He has been in his adopted State 
for about 10 years, and as his health is much better there 
than in the North, he will likely remain South the rest of his 
days. Mr. Poppleton is alsoaG. A. R. man, and was greatly 
pleased to be able to attend both meetings at the same time. 
We had a pleasant visit with Mr. Poppleton after the con- 
vention. 

Hon. E. Whitcomb, of Nebraska, and his good wife, were 
on hand. They represented their section of country all right. 
And Mr. Whitcomb was recommended by the convention for 
the position of superintendent of the apiarian department of 
the Trans-Mississippi Exposition, to be held at Omaha next 
year. It is to be hoped that the Exposition management will 
appoint Mr. Whitcomb, for he is well fitted to fill such a posi- 
tion with great credit to himself and to the honor of the 
United States Bee-Keepers’ Union, of which he is such a de- 
voted member. ' 

Mr. D. N. Ritchey, of Ohio, was one of the best conven- 
tion men present. And he certainly did his full duty when it 
came to the singing. Weare perfectly safe in saying that at 
no former convention was there as much music as at the 
Buffalo meeting. Dr. Miller presided at the piano, and before 
the convention adjourned nearly every bee-keepers’ song in 
the program was well learned. By another year, we shall ex- 
pect the convention to surprise the natives (of the city where 
it is held) with the sweet musical strains from the honied 
throats of the apiarian songsters. 


Mr. Danzenbaker, with his new bive and perfectly filled, 
tall sections of honey, was on hand. His was the principal 
exhibit, and during most of the time not in actual session, the 
members of the convention kept him busy showing his hive 
and answering questions. And Mr. D. seemed just as fresh 
and happy at the close as at the beginning. 


Then there was Dr. Besse, of Ohio. He is a fine old gen- 
tleman. He had a notary public in an adjoining room, to take 
depositions from such members as had had experience with 
sweet clover. We shall be glad to announce the result of his 
sweet clover lawsuit, now pending in the court of his county. 
We believe it comes up for trial very soon. 


Secretary Mazon was about the busiest man in the hall. 
Why, he didn’t have time to eat regularly. And if there’s 
any one thing that will make an otherwise too-good-natured 
man sort o’ crisscross, it is an uncertainty as to getting his 
meals, especially when that uncertainty eventuates into a 
tota] absence of the inside props to the stomach. But Dr. 
Mason stood it well, and we don’t know any one that didn’t 
enjoy his many witty remarks and general intention to do his 
full duty toward having a good convention. Mrs. Mason was 
there, too. 

A report was circulated that Mr. A. I. Root’s absence the 
first day was caused by his getting lost somewhere out among 
the cabbages and other truck in the vegetable gardens sur- 
rounding Buffalo. We can’t vouch for the truth of the report, 
but some thought he presented the appearance of having had 
narrow escapes somewhere. And, no wonder, with such 
swarms of people in Buffalo. Why, it just seemed that every- 
body and all his neighbors had decided to go to Buffalo at the 
same time, and there they were. Of course, you put sucha 
timid, unsophisticated home-body as ‘‘A. I.” down in sucha 
jam as that, and the most natural thing for him to do would 
be to take to the cabbage and onion fields, or to the woods, 
and just get himself tee-tum-totally lost! But somehow he 
finds himself again all right, and not only survives to tell his 
story of hair-breadth escapes, but points out several good 
moral lessons, to boot. Don’t you every worry about A. J. 





Root. What hehasn’t been through isn’t worth mentioning. 
Why, he even went in bathing with thousands of those East- 
ern folks in old Atlantic recently, and came out alive and all 
right again. But the sight of such a large and miscellaneous 
bathtub full wasa pretty big strain on him. Perhaps here- 
after he’ll keep pretty well inland. 


Were any Canadians there ? Well,now,there were several. 
Didn’t Mr. Holmes read just one of the best papers on bee- 
keeping in Canada? And didn’t Mr. Couse, the businesslike 
Secretary of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, extend, in 
its name, a hearty invitation to all United States bee-keepers 
to attend their annual convention, to be held in Hamilton 
next December? Was not Mr. Heise’s smiling countenance 
constantly in front of the presiding officer? And didn’t Edi- 
tor Holtermann have something to say, as usual? Then, Mr. 
Gemmi)]—the popular Canadian that was almost kidnapt by 
those big California bee-keepers—wasn’t Gemmill right there ? 
Of course he was. So was Mrs. E. H. Stewart—the only lady 
representative from Canada, wé believe. But we'll have more 
to say of her next week. Yes, there were other Canadians 
present—Mr. McKnight among them—but they didn’t even 
try to make the convention over intoa Canucky affair. For 
the time being all were annext to the United States, and 
seemed very well satisfied. 


<>. 
a > 


The Nebraska State Convention.—tThe ap- 
nual meeting of the Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at the Bee and Honey Hall, on the State Fair 
Grounds at Omaha, Sept. 21 and 22,1897. Besides Pres. 
E. Whitcomb’s address, and Secretary L. D. Stilson’s report, 
the following papers are expected to be read: 


The United States Bee-Keepers’ Union—Lincoln, 1896, 
H. E. Heath; Buffalo, 1897, E. Whitcomb. 

Forty Years a Bee-Keeper in Nebraska—J. H. Masters. 

Bee-Keepers and Fruit-Growers—G. M. Whitford. 

Some Things I Don’t Know About Bee-Keeping—S. Spell- 
man. 


Some Things I Know About Bee-Keeping—Chas. White. 

Some Things I Would Like to Know About Bee-Keeping— 
J. M. Carr. 

Some Things Every One Ought to Know—Wwm. Stolley. 

The Alfalfa Honey-Fields—F. G. Wilkie. 

Sweet Clover Fields—Mrs. L. E. R. Lambrigger. 

The Trans-Mississippi Exposition. 

Honey Outlook in the State, by—Aug. E. Davidson, S. 
Hartman, Anna Crabtree, Jenny.Bros., L. L. Allspaugh, J. 
M. Young, Wm. James, S. Barret, Wm. Beswick, and E. 
Huling. 





—+ > 


Honey-Drop Cakes.—We are always pleased to 
publish recipes which call for honey as an ingredient. Here 
is one taken from Gleanings for April 1, which is said to have 
been ‘‘tried and found excellent :” 





lg cup sugar; cup butter or lard; 34 
lg teaspoonful soda; 4 cups sifted 


One cup honey; 
cup sour milk; 1 egg; 
flour. 


The Weekly Budget. 


Mr. D. E. MERRILL, editor of the American Bee-Keeper, 
we regret to learn, has been quite sick with typhoid fever. 
We expected to see him at the Buffalo convention, but did not. 
We trust he is rapidly recovering. 














Mr. DAvip Bertscu, of Ottawa Co., Mich., called Sept. 
11. He has 160 colonies of bees, tho his principal business 
is that of running tanneries. He has experimented largely 
with sweet clover, and finds that it will grow anywhere where 
Alsike clover will succeed. 


Mr. W. T. RicHarpson, of Ventura Co., President of the 
California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, bas produced 40 tons of 
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honey this year; and Mr. Graham, of Ventura and Los An- 
geles counties, over 50 tons. The quality of the honey is said 
to be exceptionally fine. Nearly four carloads of honey for 
only two bee-keepers seems like a good deal. But in Califor- 
nia they are used to big things. 


Mr. Wo. S. BARCLAY, of Beaver Co., Pa., is one of the 
old contributors to the columns of the American Bee Journal. 
He has been suffering from paralysis the past year or so, but 
in a letter dated Sept. § he says he is better. Weare glad to 
hear this, and hope he may soon fully recover, and be able to 
send on contributions again. 


Rev. E. T. Assort, editor of the Busy Bee, called on us 
Monday, Sept. 6, when on his way home from the Buffalo 
convention and visiting in New York State. He was feeling 
well, and went home determined to push things harder than 
ever in the line of bees and bee-keeping among the farmers of 
our country. Mr. Abbott was a great help at the convention. 
He is always ready to do his share of the talking. 





Mr. P. A. LinpskooeG, of Sac Co., Iowa, gave us a.short 
call Tuesday, Sept. 7. He is not only a bee-keeper, but one of 
the large farmers of his State. He came to Chicago with two 
carloads of stock, and found a fair market. We are glad to 
know that finally the deserving farmers are getting at least 
reasonable prices for what they want to sell. When the 
farmer is doing well, then everybody else will soon feel better. 


Mr. T. E. Orr, of Pittsburg, Pa., publisher of that valu- 
able magazine—The Home Monthly—dropt in to see us last 
week when on his way home from a trip through a portion of 
the Northwest. Mr. Orr is aman whom it is a pleasure to 
know. And his magazine is one of the very best and cleanest 
publisht today. We expect soon to make our readers a very 
tempting offer, by which they will easily be able to enjoy the 
regular visits of The Home Monthly. 


Mr. B. WALKER, of Osceola Co., Mich., reported Sept. 3 
that willow-herb honey is very scarce this season. He savs he 
knows of only one lot of 2,000 pounds or less in northern 
Michigan. We had gotten the idea somehow that willow-herb 
was a sure yielder every year. Mr. Walker has taken some 
large crops from that source in years gone by. 


LATER—Sept. 8 Mr. Walker wrote: ‘‘ Bees are booming 
on fall flowers, and are gathering faster than any previous 
flow this season.” 

Dr. C. C. MILLER, writing us Sept. 4, said that he had 
‘*been under the weather for two, three, yes, four or five 
days; able to be around most of the time, but having neither 
strength nor ambition for what I feel ought to be done.” We 
fear the Buffalo convention and trip was a little too much for 
the Doctor. When a ‘‘ boy” gets to be 66 years old he can’t 
stand quite as much as when 50 years younger. But a con- 
vention without Dr. Miller is—well, it's not nearly so good as 
when he is present. 

Dr. E. GALLupP, of Orange Co., Calif.,.was TT years old, 
Aug. 22—last month. Fora manof his age to keep about 
100 colonies of bees, it must keep him ‘‘Gallup-ing” around 
pretty lively. But it just seems to agree with him, and he 
really enjoys the work. He reports that a neighbor—John 
Fox—has 14 tons of honey this season, and his bees in good 
condition for next seasan. 


We expect to publish some very interesting bee-articles 
from Dr. Gallup shortly. Look out for them. 


Mr. C. F. MARTENSON, manager of the G. B. Lewis Co., 
of Watertown, Wis., called on us Sept. 8. Mr. Martenson has 
been with that well-known firm for about 10 years, having 
workt up through every department, until now he is one of its 
main-stays. He is also a practical bee-keeper, having taken 
about 60 pounds per colony this year. We were much 
pleased to make Mr. Martenson’s acquaintance, especially as 
he represents one of our very best advertising patrons. The 
name—G. B. Lewis Co.—is the synonym for good workman- 
ship, good goods, and square dealing. 


Mr. JoHN McArtuur, of Ontario, at a meeting of the 
British association of scientists, held in Toronto last month, 
gave ‘‘a practical demonstration upon bees, showiug two colo- 
nies (the 16th generation) which exhibited remarkable and 





distinctive characteristics. By selective breeding up to the 
29th generation, Mr. McArthur had establisht a remarkable 
yellow race of bees, with extremely mild temperaments, and 
his exhibition aroused considerable interest.” 

In a letter received Sept. 6, Mr. McArthur had this to say 
about sweet clover as a honey-plant: 

‘‘ Sweet clover is the bee-keeper’s best friend, but how 
slow they are to believe it. It is as hard to knock it into 
their heads as it is to make the consuming public be- 
lieve that honey is the cheapest and best sweet and food 
placed on their tables.” 


Now New Subscribers 


4 September—Oct.—Nov.—December 4 
4 MONTHS FOR 25 CTS. 


18 Weeks—18 Copies—of the American Bee Journal for but 
25 cents! Can you afford to miss that ? 








The Report of the Buffalo Convention 


will be in the American Bee Journal during these 4 months. 
This Report alone will be worth $1.00—but you get all for 
just the 25 cents, besides a lot of other excellent apiarian 
reading-matter. If not now a subscriber, hadn’t you better 
send on that 25 cents and enjoy at least a trial trip of the 
old American Bee Journal ? 


Get Your Bee-Keeping Friends and Neighbors 
to Take the Old American Bee Journal. 


We would like to have each of our present readers send us 
two new subscribers for the Bee Journal before October 1, 
1897. That surely will not be hard to do, when each will 
need to pay only 25 cents for the last 4 months of this 
year, or only about 6 cents a month for the weekly 
American Bee Journal. Any one with only a colony or two 
of bees should jump at such an offer as that. 

Now, we don’t ask you to work for us for nothing, but 
will say that for each two new 25c. subscribers you send us, 
we will mail you your choice of one of the following list: 

Wood Binder for the Bee Ee 


50 copies of leaflet on “* Why Eat Honey ?’’... 
50 - on “* How to Keep Honey’ 





50 * nes CO RRR 2 
1 copy each “ Preparation of Honey for the Market ’”’(10c.) 
and Doolittle’s * Hive BN ID 6 06.50.00 esac saul acne oe 15e. 
1 copy each Dadants’ * Handling Bees”’ eo. * Bee- 
Pasturage a Necessity ”’ (10c.) . ‘ é 18¢. 
Dr. Howard’ 8 book on * Foul Brood. IEE fe IEP : 25e. 
NS GG EE WE nn edn ae ca pscece ts ceccsanecess 25e. 
Cheshire’s * Foul Brood "’ book (10c.) and Dadants’ ‘** Hand- 
Pn VC itacs  Acendadbniehth den +0lue codeie ns ease 18c. 
Vr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health............................ 25e. 
SS RR a Sy re ne aaan eee 25c. 
Our Poultry Doctor,-by Fanny Feild......... ............... 25e 
Poultry for Market and Profit, by Fanny Field.. .......... 25e. 
I EE EE docwcus acdccvoessccecesessncen G605% 25c. 
Turkeys ee re ee I ain 2 Ss vecc cenccecdecccivdbess 25c. 


Green's Four Books on Fruit-Growing ...................... 25c. 
Ropp Commercial Calculator No. 1........ 
Silo and Silage. Dy Prot. COGK.......ccccccscccccsccs 

8 | eee 
Kendalil’s Horse-Book [English or German]... ... .. 
1 Pound White Clover Seed 


1 Sweet ail pidge OS SEPEEEES SEALE 
1%“ Alsike “* EE CT ee eee ee 
1%‘ Alfaifa “ Tg ene iinene denbiagate, Seen 
1% “* Crimson * “ie 





We make the above offers only to those who are now sub- 
scribers ; in other words, no one sending in his own 25 cents 
as a new subscriber can also claim a choice of the above list. 





wow 


The Horse—How to Break and Handle.— 
This is a pamphlet of 32 pages, giving complete instructions 
for breaking and educating colts, teaching horses to drive, 
and for use under the saddle, together with many instructions 
which have never before been publisht, and which are the re- 
sult of the author’s experience covering a period of 20 years. 
By Prof. Wm. Mullen, with whom the editor of the Bee Jour- 
nal is personally acquainted. Price, postpaid, 20 cents; or 


given as a premium for sending us one new subscriber to the 
Bee Journal for the rest of the year at 50 cents. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Aplary 
tor Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 

and is “ fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
rinted in the highest styie of the art,and bound 

cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound in cloth. 


Price, postpaid, 31,25. 


Bee-Kecpers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 

hysiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 

‘ully illustrated. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—~A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining to the care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
~—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages: bound 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newrian. - 
This is a German translation of the principe) por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10; page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers, 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parlinmen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Kee-Keepers—by 
CuHas. F. MutH. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 30 cts.: 500 for $1.25; 1000, $2.00. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
- what and how to plan itis a chapter fron 
EES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood, 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 

R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 
Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 

A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
Ports of the first 20 conventions. Price, 10. 





Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price 10 cts. 


Gee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s ** new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count- k combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No. 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. ce, 40 cts. No. 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 

, 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm pers 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Prop te Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, General Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
its; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. ice, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses, and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 


, urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush, by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Gawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
7 Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poult 
Profit, b ie 
Poultry 


for Market and Poultry for 
Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
usiness. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Al! about ‘Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.—Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, b 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. 


Dr. Foote.— 
Tice, 25 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONx book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted, see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 





1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.00 
S. A BO of Boe-Oulture. . 2... ccccccccccecs 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide................ 245. 1.75 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....... 1.65 
5. Doolittle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing. 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
9, Bienen-Kultur [(German]............. 1.20 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping _" er tound] 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ oo Bee 
14, Convention Hard-Book. reer 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing................ 10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor... .........00.. 10 


21. Garden and Orchard...... ... ........ 
ar - Sea ee 
25. Commercial Calculator. No. L......... 
26. Commercial Calculator, No. 2.. sen 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book ............... 
,  CUBOITOR,. cchaueccccccescccce 
32. Hand-Book of Heaith...... 2. 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
is Sn CED... .ctihsahsscvecsccecse Boe 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1. 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1.30 


1 
1, 
i 
1 
1 
» ae 
19. Green’s Four Books... .........ccccsos gf 
1 
l 
] 
1 
l 





HONEY-EXTRACTOR 


Muth’s Square Glass Jars. 
Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general, ete etc 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints» will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. FP. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order: 





5b 10h 25b 50b 
Alsike Clover........ .70 81.25 83.00 85.75 
Sweet Clover(white). 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
White Clover... ..... .90 1.60 3.75 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .565 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


“Good Yellow Ones ’’—60c each; 6 for $3.00. 


1-LB, HONEY-JARS $4.50 per gross. 


Catalog of Apiarian Supplies free. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
APprIaRy—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








It li By Return 
allan WUeCeNS ~ mai. 
Untested, 50c.; Tested, $1.00. 
Nuclei, 2 frame, $1.35, including a good Queen 
E. L. CARRINGTON, 
22Atf De Funiak Springs, Fila. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Question - Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


Using Zine Separators. 





E. France—1 and 2. I don’t know. 


J. A. Stone—1 and 2. I don’t know. 
H. D. Cutting—1 and 2. I don’t know. 


J. M. Hambaugh—1 I don’t 
know. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—1. I think not. 2. 
I do not think so. 

R, L. Taylor—1 and 2. 
be afraid to use them. 

W. G. Larrabee—1 and 2. 
never used zinc separators. 


Eugene Secor—1 and 2. I have never 
tried them. I use tin or wood. 

Dr. A. B. Mason—1 and 2. I should 
say no to both. Bees don’t eat such 
drugs. 

P. H. Elwood—1 and 2. I have ob- 
served no harm, and we have used them 
for years. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—1l. I have never 
used zinc separators. 2% I have no 
knowledge on this point. 


A. F. Brown—1 and 2. I should not 
use the zinc separator. Use wood in- 
instead. Wood is far preferable. 


G. M. Doolittle—l and 2. I have 
never experienced any trouble with zinc 
queen-excluders. I use tin for separa- 
tors. 


G. W. Demaree—1. I have never had 
my bees injured by using the zinc ex- 
cluders. 2. I don’t see how it could in- 
jure the bees. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—1 and 2. We do 
not believe zinc separators to be poison- 
ous, but we dislike separators of any 
kind, and think they are more trouble 
than advantage. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1 and 2. I have 
no practical knowledge; but I am in- 
clined to think, from what I know of 
the properties of oxide of zinc, that it 
would do no harm. 

Rev. M. Mahin—I haye never used 
zinc separators, but I should have no 
fear of harm from their use. I would 
clean the oxide off of them. 2. It would 
not poison the bees. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—1. Perhaps the main 
objection would be the same as to any 
metal, too good a conductor of heat. 2. 
Probably it isn’t a wholesome diet for 
them, but they’re not likely to get any 
of it from separators. 

C. H. Dibbern—1. I donot think there 
is any harm in using them, but I con- 
sider tin cheaper, and wood preferable. 
2. Ido not think the oxide from zinc at 
all injurious to bees, as they do not eat 
it, but simply brush it off. 

J. E. Pond—1 and 2. None at all, in 
my Opinion. I have used them and have 
never found any troubleor difficulty in 
their use. How, or in what way, can 
they so be used as to injure the honey 
in the sections they are designed to keep 
separate ? 

Emerson T. Abbott—1. I do not know 
what you mean by ‘‘harm.” I should 
not use zinc separators, harm or no 
harm. 2. Notif they do not eat it, and 
I am not so sure it would bethen. I 


and 2. 


I should not 


I have 








Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, 0D 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, ina case, 744 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 644 cents. The Cash must accom- 
pany each order. Fime Basswood Flavor Honey at same price; also in 
270-lb. barrels. 

{#" A sample of either honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co, New London, 


Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The‘material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices.- 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full*Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 
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in the Market, and sell 
them at Low Prices. 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalog and Price-List. 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Npecial Agent for the Southwest—*: 7 4BB°2? 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 


That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. 

The Monette Queen-Clipping Device WORKS 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 
queens, all inone day, when examining my 
bees. Wm. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 











Couldn't Do Without It. 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. 1] 
could not do without one now. 


Dr, GEO. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 

Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Foundation —Sections— Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 


lf you are inarush,send me yourorder. I 
sell the best only, and fill orders promptly 
at LOWEST PRICE. Beeswax wanted in 
exchange. 


Working Wax tise fortisn A Specialty, 
Ge Write for Catalog and Price-List, with 
Samples of Foundation and Sections. 
GUS DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








an SEE THAT WINK ! 
= e ’ 
my \- | PSone Hoots procs. 
st aM covery ting waed bs 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 


vice, low freight rate. Cat 
tree. Walter 8. Ponder, 
162 Mass. Ave., 


“Wa PovDERS aa’ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
&” IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 

















completely than an other published, send 
ya to Prof. A. J. book, Claremont, Calif., 
for bis 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN. 
le Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Golden Beauties and 3-Banded 


Or IMPORTED STOCK. 


Silver-Gray Carniolans. 
Untes ed, 50c.; Tested, 75c. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Address, 

Judge E. Y. TERRAL & CO. 
26A14t CAMERON, TEXAS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
ging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot ana 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


California =« 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
pow of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market St, - SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 























have two pet squirrels which have eaten 
more than two square feet of zinc in the 
last two years, and it has not poisoned 
them. 


J. A. Green—1. I have used zinc sep- 
arators somewhat, and have never found 
any objections, except their lack of 
stiffness. WhatI used was very thin— 
much thinner than ordinary sheet zinc. 
2. I have never had much of the oxide 
form on them, but I do not think it 
would do any harm. 


, 
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Good Season for Bees. 


My bees stored lots of honey this year. 
It sold for 10 and 12% cents per sec- 
tion, or pound. How is that for North 
Carolina ? J. D. A. FISHER. 

Rowan Co., N. C., Sept. 2. 


Nice Honey-Flow—Sweet Clover. 


As Mr. Bevins says, once a bee-keeper, 
always a bee-keeper; and I say, once 
have the American Bee Journal, always 
have the American Bee Journal. 


I have now 60 colonies, and a nice 
farm of 80 acres to keep them on. The 
honey-flow was very nice from white 
clover, about 40 pounds to the colony, 
and here we always have a big fall flow. 
I have tried this summer to sow sweet 
clover in a cornfield of seven acres just 
before it was cultivated the last time. 
It all came up nicely. Next year we 
will see how it will act as a fertilizer 
when it is plowed under. Some of it I 
will keep in blossom for the bees and 
seed. N. N. ALLING. 

Middlesex Co., N. J., Aug. 14. 


-~<— 





Honey-House—Moving Bees. 


While we are discussing the merits 
and demerits of the *“*best” breed of 
bees, and trying to determine whether 
such a ‘‘ strain” (on our guesser) should 
have three or five hairs on the left hind 
leg, there are some other ‘‘ pints” that 
I, for one (perhaps among many), would 
like to learn from the sages. 

For instance, I would like to see in 
the Bee Journal a description, with 
plans, diagrams and elevations, of the 
**best” honey-house to be built at a 
small or moderate cost. It should be 
figured on the needs of 100 colonies as 
a basis. The plans should show size, 
arrangement of doors and windows, how 
best protected by screens, ventilation, 
heat or coolness of temperature, and 
how acquired. Then the equipment 
shovld be described; the size, shape, 
and arrangement of work-bench, tools, 
racks, storage-tanks for extracted honey, 
for comb honey; whether they should 
be zinc-lined and air-tight, or ventilated, 
and all other details, needless, and too 
numerous, here to mention. I believe 
in ‘‘a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place.” Is there not among 
our bee-masters an architectural and ex- 
perienced mind that can show us how to 
provide such a place, to our satisfaction 
as well as that of our bees ? 


I would also like to know a thing or 
two about moving bees. What season is 
best? Can it be well done in fall or 
winter (open winter here in California) ? 
What precautions are necessary both as 
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PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Vellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 28 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CARLOADS 


WS. Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
<< 
iE 











« ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 
We want the name and ad- 
dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
America. We supply Deal- 
ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 
Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co., 
HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
BEE-KEEPERS | pace Catalog for i807. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Full Colonies for Sale 


—FINE ITALIAN-HY BRIDS— 





30 miles northwest of Chicago, in 9-frame 
Langstroth hives. Bees in good condition. 
Only a few colonies. Prices—85.00 per colony; 
5 colonies, at $4.75 each; or 10 colonies at 
$4.50 each, ; 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
sa CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


UNG DISEASES. 


39 years’ experience. 





caltreatment,address = 
Dr. Peiro, 100 State St., Chicago. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Beautiful Honey-Cases 


Made by the A. I. Root Co., at their prices. 
Beeswax Wanted. 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


—A GENUINE -—_ 
Egg Preservative 


That will keep Hen’s Eggs perfectly through 








warm weather, just as good as fresh ones for 
cooking and frosting. One man paid 10 cents 
adozen for the eggs he preserved, and then 
later sold them for 25 cents a dozen. You can 
preserve them for about 1 cent per dozen. 
Yow is the time to do it, while eggs are cheap 
Address for Circular giving further infor- 
mation— 


Dr. A. B. MASON, 
3512 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, ONTO. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


} c _If your case is 
sufficiently serious torequire expert medi- 
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BRO. YORK’S 
OWN TESTIMONY 


AFTER 18 MONTHS’ USE. 


Chicago, July 27th, 1897. 
Dear Dr. House: 

My office force have fallen 

in love with yourYellowzones. 

I enclose $1.00 for as many 

as you mail for that amount. 


Success to you in your ex- 7, 


cellent work. 
Very truly yours, 
GEo. W. YorK. 
P.S. Say, [thinkas much 
of your‘‘Zones”’ as the‘‘girls”’ 
do. They just straightened 
out a very severe headache I 
had awhile ago. Worth their 
weight in the yellow metal 
now being raved about up in 
Alaska. G.W. Y. 


YELLOWZONES 





FOR PAIN AND FEVER. Z, 


An honest and efficient 
remedy for all fevers, head- 
aches, Colds, grip, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, etc. And 
every box guaranteed — but 
no customer has ever yet 
asked for his money back. 

One box, with supply of 
Zonet Catharties, 25c; si x 
boxes for $1.00. Most orders 
are for Dollar lots. 

W. B. Housk, M. D., 


— 1, Detour, Mich. 7, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


00) Choice Italian 


—BUSINESS QUEENS— 


Ready to send by return mail. Untested 
Queens, 50 cts. each; % doz.,%2.80. Tested, 
70 cts. Special rates on large orders. 
Address, LEININGER BROS., 
29Dtf FT. JENNINGS, OHIO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


H. G. Ouirin, of Bellevue, Ohio 
—QUEEN-BREEDER— 


Offers ** Warranted ’’ Golden, or Leather-Col- 
ored Queens at 50 cts. each, six for 82.75. 
Queens are Young, Hardy and Prolific; no 
disease in my locality. Have received orders 
from asingle bee-keeper within 10 months for 
as high af 150 Queens. My Bees speak for 

themselves. 36A7t 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Choice Tested at 65 cts. each ; Untested at 
50 cts. each, or $5.00 per dozen—from now to 
November 1st. 


F. A. Crowell, Granger, Minn. 
35A6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 














Please Send Usthe Namesof your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample. copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. ‘Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 














= RELIABLE [NCUBATOR AND BROODER 


Need We Say More? 
All about them in Book on Incubation and Poultry. Sent for 10 cents. 















to removal and prevention of return of 
bees to the old stamping grounds? Can 
the work be best done at night? Ought 
the hives to be kept closed for any 
period of time, or may the bees be al- 
lowed to fly at once ? 

I desire to move my bees perhaps one- 
eighth to one-quarter mile over to the 
other side of acanyon. As the distance 
is short, there may be some difficulties I 
have not apprehended. If so, I shall be 
glad to know them. Gro. H. STIPP. 

Santa Clara Co., Calif. 


[As Mr. Stipp’s questions can be more 
satisfactorily answered by a Californian, 
will any of our subscribers out there, 
who have had experience along the lines 


indicated, kindly send us their replies” 
for publication? If they have photo- 


graphs of the honey-house, and wilt 
kindly send them, we will endeavor to 
have them accompany the descriptions. 
Especially the interior arrangement 
should be shown.—EDITor. | 





Report for the Season. 


. 


This has been a fine honey year. I 
have sold over 1,000 pounds of honey 
from my bees. I started with 7 colo- 
nies, and increast to 14. I got two 
Italian queens from Texas, in June, and 
now I have two fine Italian colonies. I 
tried J. E. Pond’s way of Italianizing, 
and it workt like a charm. 

Out of the old honey I got last spring 
when I transferred my bees, I made 
some vinegar, and now I sell it for 40 
cents a gallon. The people-around here 
never heard of honey vinegar before. 


The honey season is over now, except 
what the bees gather from the fruit. 
We have never had such a fruit year— 
the trees are all breaking down with 
fruit. 

I see in the Bee Journal something 
about it raining so much that the bees 
can’t work, in so many places. They 
can work here; we have had only one 
shower since March 28. Howis that 
for California? I wish you would send 
some of your rain this way. This sum- 
mer has been fearfully hot here. 

W. A. PELLEW. 

Nevada Co., Calif., Aug. 31. 


—- 


Anent the Sale of Honey. 


I have read with great interest the 
various opinions advanced in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal regarding the proper 
procedure in establishing a home mar- 
ket, and I feel that, in return, I owe to 
my benefactors a brief recital of my first 
and recent experience. 

I live amid at least a dozen groceries, 
each ready to sell honey. This to show 
the competition in trade. A month ago 
I took off about 100 pounds of comb 
honey. I gave some away—a doubtful 
procedure—and encouraged my neigh- 
bor’s boy to sell the rest—for a consider- 
ation, of course. 








Charlie is a boy with an eye to busi- 
ness, and in two days of selling, from 
door to door, disposed of my little stock. 
Yesterday I took off another 50 pounds 
(I have four colonies), and the same 
Charlie has sold nearly .half, and will 
finish selling every section this week. 
If I had four times as° much, it would 
soon be gone. 

Now to the contrast I wish to call at- 
tention. All my informers say—and 
very justly, in a general sense—‘‘ have 
every section perfectly clean and pre- 
sentable.” Is this advice not subject to 
exceptions ? Hereis my point: Being 
a novice in the honey line, I used old 
sections in the supers—a thing I wil] not 
do again. The result was that my sec- 
tions, when filled, did not look well, es- 
pecially as I did not scrape-off the prop- 
olis. Sold them just as they came out 
of the super. 

I have a good neighbor who is much 
better posted than I in bee and honey 
lore. His sections are the perfection of 
neatness, and the honey in them is 
about the finest I ever saw. Yet note 
the results—so queer is human caprice: 
The same boy sold some of his sections, 
but they are so clean that it seems to in- 
vite the suspicion that the honey is 
‘** manufactured,” and, the boy says, is 
less salable than mine. These are the 
facts; draw your deductions. 

Cook Co., Ill. EMM DEE. 





Too Dry Since June. 


Bees did well here the forepart of the 
season, but it has been too dry since the 
latter part of June. 

(Rev.) H. H. Fick. 

Dauphin Co., Pa., Sept. 7 





A Colorado Report—Ants. 


We have had a pretty good honey-flow 
and increase. After the spring, I had 
24 colonies. They increast to 42, very 


_suddenly, and then the swarming quit 


just as quickly. I afterwards got word 
of a very large swarm having settled on 
a tree near a neighbor, about Aug. 10, 
and I hived it onthe ground. They had 
their hive three-fourths full of honey, 
and the balance of space in eggs in one 
week exactly. I never saw a finer look- 
ing queen—not yellow, but leather-col- 
ored, showing scarcely any black. 

I made a mistake last spring, I think, 
in not getting a stand and roller ready 
to put in wired foundation. I used the 
old combs bought in the hives, tying 
them in with thread, which they often 
cut before they had the combs fastened. 


While I was poorly, I had one swarm 
become queenless, and get laying work- 
ers. As it was weak, I smoked them 
both, and turned the bees into another 
after-swarm, with a fine queen. which is 
doing well. Since then I found one col- 
ony—an old one—queenless, and while 
straightening the frames and putting in 
a frame of eggs and brood, robbing be- 
gan, and I failed to stop it, and the bees 
found another in the same shape, and 
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were robbing through a crack between 
an unfilled super and the warpt old hive. 
I took the super off, made the cover 
tight, and piled grass on the alighting- 
board, but did not succeed in saving 
them. These were old colonies, which had 
not swarmed, I thought. I was sur- 
prised to have them become queenless in 
July and August; and to fail also in 
rearing new queens. 


Most of the honey I have taken as yet 
is off the large early swarms. I will 
have about 400 pounds of good honey, 
and a considerable bit of crooked and 
light, due to my own poor work. You 
may say the whole crop is from our 
three honey-plants—alfalfa, sweet clo- 
ver, and cleome, although they work a 
good bit early on the sun-flowers, and 
all during the fall season on mintzelia 
nuda—called Colorado evening star—a 
pretty, silvery, ivory-white flower, which 
grows on the tops of stiff, whity-green 
stems and leaves. The bees are very 
fond of them. They grow on dry, bare 
spots, and do not open until] 4 p.m. fine 
evenings. I should like to know what 
the honey is like. 


One of my neighbors—Edwin Miller— 
is well pleased with his honey-crop. He 
says the flow kept on longer than any 
previous year in this section. 


I don’t know what to do with small, 
black ants. They are walking in 
through the side of the house and win- 
dows, all across a good-sized room and 
up on a table to my honey-cases. 

W. A. VARIAN, 

Weld Co., Colo., Aug. 31. 








What They Say About the Pou- 
der Honey-Jars. 


BAYONNE, N. J., July 31, 1897. 
WALTER 8. PoupeER. [ndianavolis, Ind. 

Dear Sir—In reference to the way in which 
you pack your Jars. we would say that we 
kept a strict count on the last shipment, ma- 
king a memo. of the number of broken ones 
in each case when opened. We found upon 
finishing the 1200 jars that we had 14 one- 
pound and 2 half-round broken, or an aver- 
age of 144 jars tothe case. This isa big im- 
provement when we look back to the time 
when we received them packt in straw from 
other houses, with all the way from 4 to 10 in 
a case broken. 


Wishing you and your business success, we 
remain, Yours truly, HOLDING Bros. 





Convention Notices. 


Tennessee.—The Southern East Tennessee 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its annual 
session at Cooksons Creek, Friday, Oct. 1. be- 
ginning at 9 o’clock, a.m. Bee-keepers are 
earnestly requested to attend. The program 
foreshadows entertainment for the most fas- 
tidious. W. J. COPELAND, Sec. 

Fetzerton, Tenn. 


_Wisconsin.—The Southwestern Wiscon- 
sin Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 
annual convention at Boscobel, October 6 
and 7, 1897. All the leading apiarian subjects 
of the day will be thoroughly discust, and a 
general good time is expected. All are cordi- 
ally invited to come and bring their friends. 

Calamine, Wis. F. L. MURRAY, Sec. 





Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent ae pe gee of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘‘ faces” for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 





HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


ser haree OR IR IR ARAN AM LL LOLOL el el el eh 


Chicago, I1l,, Sept. 1.—Fancy white 12c.; 
No. 1.10 to llc.; fancy amber, 9c.; No. 1, 
7 to 8c.; fancy dark. 7 to 8c.; No. 1, 7c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to 5c.; dark, 
3%c. Beeswax, 26 to 27c. 


There is a little honey selling now, and with 
this month sales ought to increase. It is also 
a good time to ship comb, a8 wax is strong, 
and resists jars in transit. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 10.—Fancy white. 

13c,; No.1, 11 to 12c.; fancy amber, 10 to 

lic.; No. 1,91010c.; fancy dark, 8 to 9c.; 

No. 1,7 to 8c. Extracted, white, 5 to 5%c.; 

Sees, 4 to 4%c.; dark, 3% to 4c. Beeswax, 
c. 


There is very little demand for honey this 
hot weather, but will improve with cooler 
weather. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 9.—Fancy white, 12 
to 12%c.; No. 1,11 to 11%c.; fancy amber. 10 
to 10%c.; No. 1, 9 to 9¥%c. fancy dark, 8 to 
8%c.; No.1,5 to 7c. Extracted, white, 5 to 
5\4c.; amber, 4 to 4%c.; dark, 3% to4c. Bees- 
wax, 24 to 24\c. 


The weather so far this season has been too 
warm for the free movement of honey, but 
with the present prices on sugar we think 
there should be a good demand for extracted 
honey at the above prices. One car of 24,000 
pounds sold since our last quotation on basis 
of above prices. Beeswax finds ready sale at 
24c. tor prime, while choice stock brings a 
little more. 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 1.— White 
comb, 1-lbs., 7 to 9c.; amber comb. 4 to 6c. 
Extracted, white, 44 to 4%c.; light amber, 
3% to 4c.; dark tule, 2c. eeswax, fair to 
choice. 23 to 25c. 


There is a moderate amount of business do- 
ing in extracted on export account at fairiy 
steady figures. quotations remaining un- 
changed. Comb is meeting with small custom 
for local use. Arrivals for the season to date 
foot up about 2,000 cases, as against 1,000 
cases forsame time in 1896. Shipments ag- 
gregate 1,600 cases, as against 200 cases a 
year ago. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 31,—Fancy white, 
13c.: No. 1, 12c.; fancy amber. 8 to 9c.; fancy 
dark, 6 to 7c. Extracted, white, 6% to 7c.; 
amber, 5 to 5%c, 


Fancy white is in demand, but very little is 
coming in. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 3.—Fancy white, 
13% to 14c.; No. 1. 12c. Extracted, white, 
6c.; amber, 4 to d5c.; dark,4c. Beeswax, 24c. 


No arrivals of dark or amber honey yet to 
any extent. Reports from all parts show 
large yieids of honey in the East. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 1.—Fancy white, 11 to 
12c.; No. 1, 9 to 10c.; fancy amber, 8 to9c.; 
No. 1, 7 to 8c.; fancy dark, 6 to 7c.; No. 1.5 
6c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to 
4%c.; dark, 3% to4c. Beeswax, 22 to 26c. 

Honey is selling just a little better. but we 
advise moderate shipments till October and 
November, when liberal amounts can be sold. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 2.—Fancy white, 
12 to 1l3c.; No. 1,11 to 12c.; fancy amber, 8 
to 10c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber. 4 
to 5c.; dark,4 to4%c. Beeswax, 25 to 27c. 


The receipts of new comb honey begin to 
arrive, and of very nice quality. The ex- 
tracted is improving in quality. There is 
danger of not allowing it to cure before ship 
ping. The demand is only moderate, bu 
equal to former seasons, as while fruit it 
plenty honey is not wanted so mucb. Later 
there must be improved demand. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 7.—Fancy white, 
12 to 13c.; off grades, 10 to 1llc.; buckwheat, 
9to 10c. Extracted. California. white, 5 to 
5%c.; light amber, 4% to 5c. Southern, 50 
to 55c. a gallon. 

New crop of comb honey is arriving more 
freely, and we have a good demand. Califor- 
nia extracted is in fairly good demand, but all 
other kinds are neglected. Beeswax is quiet 
and easier. 


“Albany, N. Y¥., Sept. '7.—Fancy white, 12 to 
13c.; No. 1, 10 to 12¢.; No. 1 amber, 9 to 10c.; 
No. 1 dark, 8 to 9c. 

New crop comb honey is arriving qnite free- 
ly. but as yet there is very little demand. The 
quality is about the same as last year. Ex- 
tracted is very quiet. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 1. — Fancy 
white, 11 to l3c.: No.1, 10 to lic.; fancy 
amber, 9 to 10c.; No. 1, 8 to 9c.; fancy dark, 
8 to 9c.; No. 1 dark. 6 to 7c. Extracted, 
white, 5 to6c. Beeswax, 23 to 25c. 


Only strictly fancy stock wanted in this 
market. Market is firm but sales are slow. 


Detroit, Mich., Aug. 31—Fancy white, 11 
to 12c.; No. 1 white, 10-1L le, Extracted, white, 
5% to 6%c. Beeswax, 25 to 26c. 

No dark honey is yet offered. There isa 
steady demand for fancy white. Extracted is 
of good quality. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sept, 1.—Fancy white. 
1] to 13¢.; No 1.9 to 10c. Extracted, white. 5 
to 6c.; amber, 4 to5c. Beeswax, 25c. 


In an experience of eight years I have never 
before seen the demand so good for comb 
honey as it is just now. Consumers claim 
that honey is better this year than usual. 
Extracted honey is selling slowly. 


Boston, Mass., Sept 1.—Fancy white. 12 
to 13c.; No. 1. 12¢c.; fancy amber, 10 to llc. 
Extracted. white, 6% to 7c.; amber, 6 to 6%c 
Beeswax, 27c. 


Honey is now being received in small lots 
and meeting a fair demand at above prices. 
Demand will naturally increase with cooler 
weather, and with the short Eastern crop, it 
should clean up in good shape. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 7. — Extracted, 
white. 5 to 6c,; amber. 4 to 5c.; dark, 3% to 
4cce. Beeswax, 20 to 25c. 

Our prices for best white comb honey 
ranges between ll and12c. Have no demand 
for dark comb honey. Demand is geod for all 
kinds of honey. . 





SOOO 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Lllis. 
R. A, BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. W. 


HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 
120 & 122 W. Broadway. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Buffalo, N. VY. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamallton, [lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. B, WILLIAMS & Co., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co.. 213 Market 8t 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HAtt & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisnop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
BLAKE. Scott & LEz., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8. POUDER, 162 Massachusetts ave, 


Albany, N. Y. 
CHas. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. Ff, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central Avs. 





AN ONE CAN GET RICH. 


Watt. f If he makes enough money 
¥ P and saves it. 
4, TheMarket Garden 


rf MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
(% Tells howto make and save 





3 
oa ™ money at Market Gardening. 
Sample Free 


50c a year. 
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. —A Copy of— A 
FRE Successful Bee-Keeping, 
by W. Z. Hutchinson ; 


and our 1897 Catalog, for 2- 

cent stamp, or a copy of the 
Catalog for the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowost Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warranted 


Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods, 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


[monthly, now in its 7th year] 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 
SAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 


Called by county commissioners. Topic: 
“Fencing.” With nine competitors Page 
agent walks off with contract because of su- 
perior points of excellence named. Write for 
proof, x ; 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


GOLDEN BEAUTIES 
(eens and 3-Banded. 


Untested at 45 cts. each. Write for wholesale 
prices. I make the rearing of Queens a spe- 
cialty, and there are no better bees in the 
country than mine. To be convinced. order 
one sample Queen. This is a Money Order 
post-office. 1 insure safe arrival. 


DANIEL WURTH, 
34A4t FALMOUTH, Rush Co., IND. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


A Special Booklet Bargain ! 


For a limited time we wish to make our 
readers a special offer on booklets on Bees, 
Poultry, Health, ete. Upon receipt of 75 
cents we will mail any 6 of the list below: 
and for $1.25 we will mail the whole 
dozen: 








1. Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard............ 25¢c 
2. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 25c 
3. Turkeys for Market and Profit.... .. 25c 
4. Our Ponitry Doctor........... idteetée 30c 
5. Capons and Caponizing................ 30¢ 
6. Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote... 25c 
7. MemGail’s HOree-BOOK 2... cccsesssccccss 25e 
eS Ce eee ore 25c¢ 
9. Ropp’s Commercial Calculator........ 25¢e 
10. Foul Brood, by Kohnke.......... se | 
11. Silo and Silage, by Prof Cook.......... 25e 
12. Bienen-Kultur, by Newman........... 40c 


GEORGE W. YORE & CoO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
Send for catalog. MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. €0., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 

22Atf CHAS. MONDENG, Mer. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











DADANT'S ¢ FOUNDATION 


Shiping-Cases and Cans for Honey. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. What more can anybody do? 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED FOR NEXT SEASON'S USE. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


A:SECTIONS 4: SECTIONS 
C—_t=>F— 1?) 
Our business is making Sections. We are located in the basswood belt of Wis- 


consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. We have made the fol- 
lowing prices: 

















ne = 
- 


No. 1 Cream. 


No. 1 Snow-White. | 
lt | Eee ee $1.25 et | PT Ae BS ol $1.00 
SD AD. ncn cewttedatases 2.50 | 1000 for......... kta eae ees 2.00 
NE RR eens % Fae 9 | “eee Oop 3.75 
oe i... ...... 2... Ee) WUD .coxuihies sss 5.25 


If larger quantities are.wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 
Sent on application. -- 


6A35t MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s | Given For 2 New Subscribers. 





magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat. and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to‘give The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
away to our present subscribers, for the work scribers only, and no premium is also given 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Bee Journal. Journal for one year : 
Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
A description of the book here is quite un- Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you a 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the or we.club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
most fascinating style, The author is also —both together for only $1.75. But surely 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
que any introduction. No bee-keeper is the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
ully equipped, or his library complete, with- boo! asa premium. Let everybody try for it’ 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.”’ Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gleanings for One Whole Year, 2) Cents 


Will furnish GLEANINGS one year—24 issues—to a new 








subscriber, and one Untested Italian Queen, during the 
month of September only, for the price of the journa 
alone—namely, $1.00. These Queens are catalogued at 
75 cents each. By sendimg us $1.00 you will get the 


Queen, 75 cents, and the journal for only 25 cents. 


If you are already a subscriber and would like to get the 
Queen, send us $1.00 with a new name for GLEANINGS, 
and we will send the Queen to you, and the journal to the 


new name sent. 


Remember this offer is good for this month only. 


The A. 1. hoot Company, Medina, Ohio 





